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MR. CHEVALIER, 


_ Al French gentleman, a strict Roman Catholic, member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and who travelled extensively in the 
United States a few years ago, 


AGAINST 


MR. BROWNSON. 


Mr Brownson says, the Roman Catholic church is democratic, but 
the Protestant church is monarchical. 

Mr Cueva tier says, (Chevalier’s United States, pp. 368-369: ) 

‘There must be harmony between the political and religious schemes 
that are suited to any one people. @ Protestantism is republican ; 
puritanism is absolute self-government in religion, and begets it in poli- 
tics. The United Provinces were Protestant; the United States are 
Protestant. {@ Catholicism is essentially menarchical; in countries 
which are Catholic, at least by recollections, habits, and education, if 
not by faith, a regular democracy is impracticable. The anarchy of 
the former Spanish colonies fully proves to what bitter regrets Catholic 
nations expose themselves, when they attempt to apply to themselves 
the political institutions of Protestant countries. 

‘Under the influence of Protestantism and republicanism, the social 
progress has been effected by the medium of the spirit of individuality ; 
for Protestantism, republicanism, and individuality are all one. Indi- 
viduals stand apart from one another, or if they are associated together 
they have formed only limited associations, which have no common 
bond of union. The republic of the United States is indefinitely sub- 
divided into independent republics of various classes. The States are 
republics in iy general confederation ; the towns are republics within 
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the States; a farm is a republic in a county. Banking, canal, and 
railroad companies, are so many distinct republics. The family is an 
inviolable republic in the state; each individual is a republic by him- 
self in the family. The only effective militia consists of volunteer 
companies, which have no connexion with each other. The religious 
organization of the country resembles its civil and political organiza- 
tion. The different sects are independent of each other, and most of 
them tend to split up into completely detached fragments. 

‘Our national genius, on the contrary, requires that in France we 
should act chiefly under the influence of association and unity, which 
are characteristic traits of Catholicism and monarchy.” 





CONSUMMATE JESUITISM. 


On referring to our notes on the Rev. Dr. Ryder’s lectures in 1841, 
we find the following observations : 

Sunpay, May 16. Subject: Purgatory and prayers for the dead.— 
Having stated the doctrines as they are held by the Church of Rome, 
Dr. Ryder observed, that the Catholic church did not stand alone in 
maintaining them; that they were held also by the Church of England 
and by the Episcopal church in this country. In support of the last 
part of his assertion, he referred to the New York Churchman (news- 
paper) for the preceding month, in which it was affirmed that those 
doctrines were agreeable to the articles of faith of the Episcopal 
church. 

In support of the first part of the assertion, he referred to Jeremy 
Taylor. He spoke in complimentary terms of his talents, and said his 
expositions of doctrines and his opinions have always been regarded by 
the Church of England as perfectly orthodox; and that he (Taylor) 
coincided perfectly with the Church of Rome in respect of the doc- 
trine of praying for the dead. That there might be’no doubt about | 
this, he had brought with him a volume—“ The Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing’’—containing Taylor’s remarks, and from which he would read a 
passage. He produced the book, and read a page or two, beginning 
with these words: ‘But we find in the history of the Maccabees,” 
&c., and ending with the words, ‘‘as appears im Epiphanius.” It 
was, without doubt, the same as that held by the Church of Rome, as 
defined by Dr. Ryder. He then closed the book, and asked, What 


need was there for him to say more, since the ‘‘Churchman”’ in this 
eountry and Jeremy Taylor of England both agreed with him?—that, 
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so far as it respected that denomination, he might there conclude his 
lecture, for there was no diversity of opinion between them. 

All this appeared to be very fair, and honest, and conclusive. There 
were present about seven hundred persons: and not one, perhaps, but 
ourselves, suspected a jeswitism. We possessed the work, and had 
read it. We went home, and referred immediately to the passage— 
as we desire the reader to do—page 399, Washington edition, 1834; 
and we found it to begin thus: ‘‘ But we find (says the Romanist) in 
the history of the Maccabees,’ &c. The omission of the words in 
parenthesis completely changes the whole character of the passage, 
and makes it Jeremy Taylor’s, instead of the Romanist’s. Now, if Dr. 
Ryder should argue that those words in parenthesis are an editorial ex- 
plication, and therefore he omitted them—of which we are not now 


‘able to speak, not having an older edition at hand—still we will contend 


that the explication is justified by the context and the whole tenor of the 
author’s remarks. 

He is speaking of those points of doctrine of the Church of Rome 
which he says “have no influence upon life and government but very 
accidentally, and by a great many removes, and therefore are to be 
considered only so far as to guide men in their persuasions, but have 
no effect upon the persons of men, their bodies, or their temporal con- 
dition. I instance in two,” he continnes—‘ prayer for the dead and 
the doctrine of transubstantiation; these two to be instead of all the 
rest. For the first, this discourse is to suppose it false, and we are to 
direct our proceedings accordingly; and therefore I shall not need to 
urge with how many fair words and gay pretences this doctrine is set 
off, apt either to cozen or instruct ike conscience of the wisest, according 
as it is true or false respectively. But we find (says the Romanist) in 
the history of the Maccabees, that the Jews,” &c. 

Certainly there is enough in the context which we have italicized 
to prove that Jeremy Taylor disputed the doctrine, and only went on to 
show with what fair words and gay pretences the doctrine is set off, apt 
to cozen, &c. 

We give Dr. Ryder credit for his boldness,—it no doubt gained him 
the credence of many who otherwise might have been disposed to 
question his mere assertion; but a grosser fraud can scarcely be im- 
agined. 

We wish our readers would turn to page 398 of the little work re- 
ferred to, and read from the middle of that page to the last paragraph 
on page 401, that they may be satisfied from their own observation. 
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REV. DR. RYDER AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


From our notes of the Rev. Dr. Ryder’s lecture, delivered in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Sunday, June 13, 1841. 


” 

Amone other things, he contended that the Scriptures were far 
from being a sufficient rule of faith and guide to salvation. He said, 
that if Jesus Christ intended the gospels to be a perfect code of legis- 
Jation’for his followers, and a sufficient cuide to salvation, there never 
was a legislator more egregiously deceived; that the book of Matthew 
did not contain a word as to what is to be believed—not a word of the 
divinity of Christ,"and the like. 

He argued that there is no evidence whatever of the inspiration of 
the New Testament, other than that afforded by the Church of Rome; 
that, as to internal evidence of its inspiration, there is no such thing; 
that, so far from it, were a copy of the New Testament and a copy of 
the Constitutions of the United States put into the hands of a heathen 
philosopher who had never heard of either, and who, after a careful 
perusal, should be required to state which he believed to be the work 
of inspiration, if either, he would unhesitatingly decide in favor of the 
book of the constitutions. ‘ 





DR. CHANDLER’S DISCOURSE—WITH INTODUCTORY RE- 
MARKS. 


In our view; true Christianity is naturally allied to republicanism ; 
but, as we are sensible that there are great varieties in the forms of 
liberty, while the spirit of it is ever one and the same—a pervading 
justice, benevolence, gentleness, kindness towards all classes, and a 
recognition of rights in all men, high and low, ‘whether an Indian 
or an African sun may have burnt upon them,’’—so we are not among 
those who think that no considerable liberty can exist under a mon- 
archy. Liberty, in its full elevation and amplitude, we agree, does not, 
and we are strongly inclined to think cannot. But there is a great 
distinction in this respect between a Protestant and a Catholic mon- 
archy. Hence, when we turn our eyes to the Catholic monarchies of 
Europe, we find scarcely uny liberty. .We speak now of those in 
which the Catholic is the established religion. IN FRANCE, BY A 
TREMENDOUS REVOLUTION, IN OPPOSITION TO THE 
PRIESTHOOD, AND TO ALL ORDERS OF MEN IN THE 
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STATE INFLUENCED BY OR NEARLY CONNECTED WITH 
IT, THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE CATHOLIC RELI- 
GION AND THE STATE HAS BEEN PARTIALLY BROKEN; 
PROTESTANTISM HAS BEEN EXALTED TO AN EQUALITY 
WITH CATHOLICITY, SO FAR AS THE THEORY OF THE 
CONSTITUTION IS CONCERNED; AND THERE IS AN AUG- 
MENTING TENDENCY, SEEMINGLY, IN THE PUBLIC MIND 
OF THAT COUNTRY, TO RENDER THIS THEORY MORE 
AND MORE AN EFFECTIVE REALITY. But all this has been 
done in despite of the hierarchy of Rome, by the strong band of 
public insurrection wrenching forcibly from it its peculiar privileges; 
while in large and populous nations of Europe it retains its exclusive- 
ness, claims the right of shutting out by the sword every other 
religion, and practically exercises that pretended right. This as- 
sumed right is one of the antiquities consecrated in its eyes— 
one of the heir-looms of Catholic monarchies—and founded up- 
on the declared infallible canons of the Romish church. As we 
have proved in our number for August last, (p. 235,) “the duty 
of persecuting and exterminating heretics with fire and sword is un- 
reservedly propounded by at least two ecumenical councils—the third 
and fourth councils of Lateran. (See Concil. Later. III, can. 27, 
Labb. Concil., vol. 10, pp. 1522-1523; and Concil. Later. IV, 
can. 3, Labb. Concil., vol. 11, pp. 147-151.) Such being the case 
in a church which avowedly can neither err nor change, the duty of 
persecution becomes an immutable and perpetual article of faith, al- 
ways existing and binding, though not always capable of being carried 
into practice. Nor can this conclusion be avoided by any modern 
Romanist, unless he be content to pronounce that two ecumenical 
councils have erred, and that consequently what he denominates the 
Catholic church is both fallible and mutable. Persecution, therefore, is 
inherent in Popery ; it is a part, an integral part, of the very system; 
nor can the Roman church ever shake off its imposed obligation, with- 
out at the same time renouncing its own infallibility.”’ 

Hence the truth of the representations contained in the powerful 
discourse of Dr. Chandler which follows, as well as for other good rea- 
sons, which he assigns. This discourse was delivered at a period 
when the struggle was still but very recent for the re-establishment of 
a Popish prince upon the throne of Great Britain. But four years had 
elapsed from the period when Rome, and France instigated by Rome, 
and then ruled by a monarch of a race on one of whom Rome had 
bestowed, long before, the title of ‘‘ Most Christian King,” and ‘eldest 
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son of the church,” had essayed to place a Popish prince on the British 
throne. In the strength of Protestantism, the war was triumphantly 
rolled back upon Rome, as it had been when the invincible armada 
(so styled) carried monks, and Romish priests, and faggots, and fetters, 
and implements of torture, (their proper and legitimate train,) to ex- 
tinguish every vestige of liberty in England—to erase Protestantism 
fram the face thereof, in the name of the living God. If Dr. Chan- 
dler, with these reminiscences before him—some of them so recent 
that he could say of them, Quorum pars fui, (of which I was a part,) 
—speaks in this discourse with freedom, warmth, and animation, let 
no one blame—rather let all laud him; for he shows his keen sensi- 
bility to the value of the liberties which were preserved from the grasp 
of Romish tyranny—liberties which we are now no less interested to 
preserve than the English were then, since ours are greater and more 
extended—God’s gracious providence exalted into an improved model, 
and into a form (at least for us) more suitable and better finished. 
These liberties are an inheritance originally derived from Protestant- 
ism; and only by its tolerant, just, sound, noble, and disinterested 
principles can they be preserved. Cromwell fought against royal pre- 
rogative and Popish intrigue, pervading Europe and besetting his way 
thick with obstacles, in the strength of Protestantism; AND IN THAT 
SIGN THE PURITAN AND HIS COADJUTORS CONQUERED. William of 
Orange, called to repair the dilapidations and attempted ruin of Popery, 
FOUGHT THE BATTLE OF ENGLAND’S LIBERTIES IN THAT SIGN; AND HE 
TOO GLORIOUSLY CONQUERED. Its cause is inseparable from that of re- 
ligious and civil liberty—the cause of tolerance, of A FAIR FIELD FOR 
RELIGIOUS SECTS, AND GOVERNMENTAL FAVORS FOR NONE. 

With these introductory and explanatory remarks, we submit the 
very able discourse of Dr. Chandler, illustrative of the character and 
of the certain and uniform political effects of Popery. We deem it 
one of the most cogent that have ever been written, or that man could 
write, upon the vastly important subject—a subject which, in this 
epocha, neither politicians nor statesmen can blink, and of which few 
can get so deep into the recesses of ‘‘some boundless continuity of 
shade’’ as to avoid the consideration. When we see, 

“Through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth” 
with the effects of the two colliding principles of Popery and Protest- 
antism; when the thunders of the battle-field and the groans of nature 
attest far and wide the influence and results of these principles,— 


almost the deaf must hear; and “nature through all her works gives 
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sign,” not that ‘‘all is lost,” but that over the places where thunders 
roll and lightnings play their volleys, the God of glory and of infinite 
wisdom is directing the storm, and bringing out the new moral crea- 
tion. ‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

Curysostom. 


[From the Monthly Review for January, 1750—article 62d.] 


The Incurableness of Superstition; or, The Impossibility of preserving 
the Protestant Religion and Liberties under the Government of a Po- 
pish Prince: in two discourses, delivered, as to the substance of them, 

at Little St. Helen’s, to the society that support the Tuesday-morning 
lecture there, on the first of Mugust, 1749, in commemoration of the 
happy accession of the present royal family to the throne of Great 
Britain. By Samuel Chandler. 8vo., pages 62. 


In these two discourses, the reader will find many excellent and 
judicious observations; great knowledge of antiquity and of human 
nature ; and the impossibility of securing the Protestant religion and 
liberties under a Popish prince, set in a clear and convincing lignt. 

The text is the 4th chapter of Micah, verse 5th—‘‘ For all people 
will walk every one in the name of his God ;”’ in discoursing from which, 
the author’ observes the following method: Ist, he inquires into the 
truth and certainty of the fact, the obstinate attachment of mankind to 
false objects and modes of worship; 2d, the yeasons of it; and 3d, he 
applies the whole to the occasion, &c. 

On the first head, after having brought several instances from an- 
tiquity to evince the truth of the observation in his text, he says, it is 
confirmed in the most remarkable manner by the obstinate and incura- 
ble adherence of those ef the Romish church to the divi, the gods they 
have iatroduced, and the idolatries and impieties they have established 
in honor of them. ‘Though it is impossible (says he) to prove, by any 
evidence of sense, or reason, or revelation, the truth of any one single 
proposition in the world, if some of the essential doctrines of Popery 
are capable of proof; though many of the worst absurdities, supersti- 
tions, and abominations of all the false religions that have ever been in 
the world are united with it, and constitute the distinguishing form of 
it; though it is the most monstrous corruption of Christianity, and sub- 
verts the most essential principles and precepts, whilst it maintains and 
appropriates to itself the sacred name, of it; though it holds up a mor- 
sel of bread to be adored as the eternal God, and pretends to a power 
first to create the Saviour of mankind, and then give him to be de- 
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voured by his credulous votaries, and to create him in infinite num- 
bers only to be as often adored and devoured; though it represents 
God cruel and relentless as the ancient Saturn and Moloch of the Gen- 
tiles, and hath offered up thousands and ten thousands of human sac- 
rifices upon his altar; though it is in its nature a savage institution, un- 
sociable, intolerant, fatal to liberty, an enemy to inquiry, the bane of 
learning, the destruction of friendship and mutual confidence, the 
mother of ignorance, the sink of corruption, and the protectress of all 
the enormities and vices of human nature,—yet how fast is the hold it 
hath taken in the minds of men, and with what an invincible spirit 
and ardor do they engage in the defence of it! To differ in any point 
from the established doctrine of it, is with them damnable and unpar- 
donable heresy, and a crime not to be expiated but by blood. To dis- 
sent from her modes of worship, hough scandalously corrupt, childish, 
and wicked, is, in-her account, a schism that excluces from all friend- 
ship with men, and cuts off from the salvation of God. And so obsti- 
nate is the attachment of those in her communion to the idolatries she 
hath established, under these apprehensions, that they dread nothing 
more than conviction, flee from it as infectious and pestilential, despise 
instruction, and even reject and cast contempt upon the very oracles of 
God, lest a divine inspiration should pervert them, and the word of 
heavenly truth bring them back from the path of duty and the way of 
salvation. And as they will have no other religion themselves, they 
will allow none to have a different religion from their own; and such 
as have are the objects of their hatred and malice; they envy them 
their very lives, and are always prepared by principle and disposition 
to extirpate them out of the world, and want nothing but the power to 
accomplish it. And of this they have given incontestable proofs, in 
every nation where they have had the liberty to act agreeably to their 
inclinations, and that fierce, inhospitable spirit with which their reli- 
gion inspires them. Thus we see that bigotry is the constant attendant 
of all false religions, and that there is nothing to which men are more 
obstinately wedded than to'the gods which their imaginations and su- 
perstitions have created, and the errors im religious principles and prac- 
tice they have been once persuaded to submit to.” 

Secondly, he lays down several reasons of this general adherence of 
mankind to false objects and modes of worship—such as ignorance, 
which is the parent of superstition, and the great guardian and security 
of it; the pomp and splendor of almost all false religions, which are 
extremely captivating and pleasing, which catch men’s attention, raise 
their admiration, and secure their approbation and esteem ;  recon- 
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cileableness of all false religions with the passions and vices of men, 
as they indulge them in their favorite lusts, and flatter them with 
methods of safety even in the habitual pursuit of the most criminal 
gratifications; the secular advantages arising from it, and its subser- 
viency to promote the views and schemes of crafty and intriguing pol- 
iticians. 

“Superstition (says he) is a very vague, uncertain, and intricate 
thing, that hath no fixed rules and principles to govern it, and is not to 
be carried on with success without numerous hands; nor the dignity of 
it to be maintained, nor the ends of it secured, unless it be made the 
interest of those who are to manage the springs of it to play it off with 
advantage, and dexterously to apply it, as times, circumstances, and 
emergencies shall require. When high honors, large revenues, and 
great immunities are annexed to the ministers of it; when their per- 
sons are declared sacred, and their services and functions venerable 
and divine,—this will not fail to engage men of secular views and dis- 
positions readily to engage in them, to support them with all their au- 
thority, and to use all the methods that art and subtlety can suggest to 
vindicate and maintain them. If they cannot approve them in their 
minds as agreeable to the nature of true religion, they will approve 
them as lucrative and gainful; and, when all their secular advantages 
depend on the continuance of them, they will treat all opposition te 
them as the most criminal impiety, and excite others, by all their fears 
and terrors, for the defence of them. They will find means to dis- 
guise or degrade the dignity of truth itself, to obscure the evidence of 
it, to keep it out of the view of the generality, or to render it con- 
temptible and odious. They will give to falsehood the honorable ap- 
pearance of truth; cover over the most palpable absurdities with the 
sacred dress of mysteries ; and convert the most impious idolatries into 
the reverend rites and ceremonies of religion, and vindicate them by 
such spurious glosses and artful reasonings as shall somewhat conceal 
their native shame and deformity, and render them palatable to the 
unthinking, weak, and credulous. And, that nothing may be wanting 
to give credit to the errors they live by, and those superstitious prac- 
tices that are the fruitful sources of all their profits and emoluments, 
they will not fail to employ pious frauds and lying wonders to support 
their cause, nor scruple to introduce gods themselves, as vindicating 
their own divinities and rites by miraculous operations. To both these 
methods of false reasoning and forged miracles Paganism had frequent 
recourse for its protection and defence, and by these it combated prim- 
itive Christianity, which came naked and unendowed with any secular 
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advantages into the world, was never introduced with any lucrative 
designs, and had nothing to depend on to gain reception amongst man- 
kind but its own intrinsic excellency and worth, and that demonstration 
of the spirit and power of God that attended it. 

«‘ Add to all this the subserviency of superstition to promote the de- 
signs and carry out the views of crafty and intriguing statesmen, and 
it will appear but natural that they should join in full confederacy with 
the inventors and immediate ministers of and dependents on it, to ren- 
der it secure and inviolable. As it was first introduced in a great meas- 
ure by policy and fraud, so it hath been constantly supported by these 
methods, as artful and designing men have found occasion for the use 
of it,—who, having themselves, too often, no fixed principles of reli- 
gion, have never scrupled to impose on the ignorance and credulity of 
others, or to fall in with any kind of popular prejudices and errors, as 
often as they imagined the public utility required it, or when necessary 
to gratify their ambition and pride, or when it appeared to them any 
security of their authority, grandeur, and power. A false religion is 
every way applicable to these views, is tractable in its make, perpet- 
ually shifting and varying its form as circumstances may change, is 
consistent with any kind of expedients that the intricacies of states or 
the pride and pleasure of arbitrary princes may render necessary, and, 
in a word, is as flexible to all the designs of political craftsmen as they 
themselves can desire it to be. And, therefore, it is not to be expected 
but that they will give it their countenance, support the patrons of it, 
establish it by human laws, guard it by the terrors of the civil power, 
render it in all its ministrations and offices honorable and gainful, and 
upon no pretence whatsoever admit of any kind of alterations for the 
better, after it is once introduced and established.” 

He proceeds, in the third place, to draw some practical inferences 
from the subject. And, first, says he, ‘‘ How extraordinary and truly 
miraculous doth the speedy propagation and prevalence of Christianity 
in the world appear, notwithstanding all the numerous difficulties there 
were to prevent the reception and success of it! Secondly, How hon- 
orable an esteem, how high a veneration should this create in our 
minds for Christianity, which delivered the world from the bondage of 
superstition, turned men from their idols to serve the living and true God, 
introduced the true, rational, and spiritual method of worshipping him, 
and which, wherever it prevails in its native simplicity, renders the 
return of all superstition and idolatry absolutely impossible. Thirdly, 
What an abhorrence should this create in us for all the corruptions of 
true religion, and how careful should it make us not to revert to those 
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idolatries and superstitions which mar the beauty and are absolutely in- 
consistent with the dignity and prosperity of it, and which it is the 
great design of God, by the gospel, to preserve us from the infection 
and infamy of!’’ Fourthly, he observes that this maxim of the text, 
All people will walk every one in the name of his God, shows the abso- 
lute folly of the imagination that the Protestant religion and liberties 
can ever be safe under the government of an arbitrary, Popish, idola- 
trous prince. 


AAA Annee 


UNITARIANISM. 


Tue following extract from the Morning Herald seems to indicate 
the progress of certain Unitarian principles in an astonishing degree in 
Germany : 

“ Berlin, July 27.—We have news of the results of the synod of 
the congregations professing the apostolical faith, which has been held 
at Schneidermuhle; and it is most afflicting. So unblushing was the 
denial of the saving truths of the gospel manifested at this meeting, 
that Dr. Jettmar and his lay coadjutor withdrew in disgust before its sit- 
ting terminated. They represented the apostolical flock in this city ; 
and, in spite of all the persuasions and exhortations which Christian 
love and faithfulness could urge, were unable to prevent the meeting 
from repudiating the confession of the Holy Trinity, the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, and the personality of the Holy Ghost. Not only did the 
members protest against the adoption of the three ecumenical creeds, 
but even treated the Apostles’ creed with slight. The godhead of the 
Saviour having become the subject of discussion, the Rev. Mr. 
Port, of Posen, who acted as president, asked whether any one present 
really believed that Jesus Christ was God. And, upon one of the Ber- 
lin deputies replying that he believed it, and was as fully convinced of 
it as of his own existence, the president treated the asseveration with 
scorn and contempt. Again, when the Berlin deputies earnestly be- 
sought the assembly not to reject the Apostles’ creed, and to abstain from 
abbreviating it, the same individual observed that it contained ‘‘arrant 
nonsense.’ One of the deputies called upon Czerski to use his influ- 
ence to discountenance so unscriptural and unbefitting a remark, and 
to support the opposition raised by them in behalf of the apostolical 
symbol. He answered that he saw nothing objectionable in the remark ; 
and, for himself, was averse to all confessions, (symbolicism,) and should 
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vote for the doing away with all creeds, and the adoption of the Bible 
as the only standard. 

“Dr. Thirnen was also present, and proposed a confession for the 
Grand Dutchy of Posen, which is of so equivocal a character as to 
suit almost every shade of belief; and the meeting adopted it.’’ 








A STORY, 
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Copied from Fulgosius by Duaren, and related by Bayle, on ‘the dis- 
tinction between a pope speuking ex cathedra and the same pope 
speaking in another manner.” 






















‘There goes a pleasant story of a German husbandman, who, being E 
at work in his-field, saw his bishop pass by, attended by a train more 
becoming a prince than one who calls himself the suscessor, or deputy, 4 
of an apostle; being highly scandalized at it, he could not forbear 
laughing, and laughed so loud that the reverend gentleman would needs 
know the reason of it. The husbandman answered, in his natural way— 
that is, as a true and plain person—‘I laugh when I think of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and see you in such an equipage.’ ‘How is that?’ said the 
bishop. ‘Do you ask how?’ says the clown. ‘Why, they were ill ad- 
vised to walk alone on foot throughout the world, when they were the 
heads of the Christian church, and lieutenants of Jesus Christ, the 
king of kings, and thou, who art only our bishop, go so well mounted, 
and have such warlike attendance, that thou resemblest more a prince * 
than a pastor of the church.’ To this his reverence replied, ‘But, my 
friend, thou dost not consider that I am both a count and a baron, as 
well as a bishop.’ At which the rustic laughed more than before; and, 
the bishop asking him the reason of it, he answered, ‘ Yea sir, when the 
count and baron, which you say you are, shall be in hell, where will 
the bishop be?’ This confounded the right reverend, who proceeded 
on his journey without answering a word.” —Bayle, art. Leo X., 
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“THOU SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF.” 


TuIs injunction seems to puzzle our modern divines as much as it 
did the lawyer of old, notwithstanding our Lord’s most clear and beau- 
tiful illustration of the charcter of the person whom we are thus re- 
quired to love. We have never heard a sermon on the subject in 
which it was not argued that our Lord intended to show from the case 
of the good Samaritan that every human being is our neighbor, and 
whom we are bound to love. But the impossibility to love every one 
as we love ourselves is so palpable, they strive to modify the injunction, 
and tell us that Christ did not mean what he said,—he only meant that 
we should be kind and humane to every one—doing good to all, evil 
to none. But it seems strange to us that it never occurs to them that 
this is but a moiety of Christ’s command, and is applicable to one of the 
parties exclusively. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’”’ The word “neighbor” 
does not signify every person. And had it been designed to require 
such universal love, unquestionably other phraseology, less equivocal 
than the term neighbor, would have been used. The question then 
very naturally arose in the mind of the lawyer, ‘“‘Who is my neigh- 
bor?’ And how does Christ answer? Does he say it is every one, or 
even every one who may stand in need of aid from us? Not at all. 
Who then is my neighbor?—who is the person with whom I should 
share every comfort of my life with heartfelt joy, and for whose safety 
I should peril life itself with eagerness? Can such a person exist? 
With what inimitable readiness, and with what admirable aptness, does 
the Saviour tell the story of the good Samaritan! And, in conclusion, 
he puts a question to the lawyer: ‘‘ Which of the three thinkest thou 
was neighbor fo the man that fell among the thieves?’ He does not ask 
who was neighbor to the Samaritan. Nor does he once say that the 
wounded man was neighbor to the Samaritan. But who, he asks, 
was neighbor to the wounded and distressed man? The answer was cor- 
rect and approved, viz: ‘‘He that showed mercy to him.” He that 
laid aside the prejudices of education and all manner of antipathies— 
whose heart melted at the sight of human misery—and, forgetting all 
distinctions of clan and religion, beheld only a fellow-man in need of 
relief, and who, yielding to his generous impulses, made provision for 
the suffering stranger as for a brother—he, he was the neighbor. To 
him belonged the gratitude, the love, of the relieved sufferer. To the 
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distressed and relieved stranger applied the injunction, ‘‘ Tow shalt 
love thy neighbor—the good Samaritan—as thou lovest thyself.” 

The injunction is manifestly twofold; for, after his beautiful and 
touching illustration, and seeing that he was fully comprehended, Jesus 
said to the lawyer—and to us as well—‘‘ Go thou, and do likewise.” 
Do how? Like the man that fell among the thieves? No; for we are 
not told that he loved his neighbor as himself. But do thou like this 
good Samaritan. Wherever and whenever you meet with a fellow- 
being in distress, no matter what may be his nation, his complexion, 
his political or religious faith,—relieve him, as far as it isin thy power ; 
perform the part of a friend, a neighbor ; and thou shalt lay Aim under 
the injunction, “ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” And, when ¢/ou sha!t 
be stricken with sorrow—when misfortune shall overtake thee and 
wrap thee like a garment, and they whom thou countedst as thy neigh- 
bors shall forsake thee—when, in the midst of thy calamity, thy kins- 
men according to the flesh and thy spiritual brethren have passed thee 
by on this side and on that, and one, though for his nation thou mayest 
entertain contempt, and though thou abhor his politics and religion, 
shall extend to thee a helping hand and act a neighdor’s part,—remem- 
ber thou—O remember—Ae is thy neighbor! Thou shalt love him as 
thyself. 


LLB LDLIL DADO 


OBSERVATORY OF THE JESUITS’ COLLEGE, GEORGE- 
TOWN, D. C. 


Some of the newspapers, we perceive, are quite eloquent in their 
praise of the zeal and perseverence of the Jesuits in the erection of 
this observatory. But the question arises with us, for what end have 
they established it? Is it to upset the theory of Galileo, and thereby 
to justify his and his theory’s condemnation by their infullible church? 
There has been an observatory at Rome for a long time, but they have 
not, as yet, been able to effect that object; nevertheless, the act de- 
claring it a damnable heresy still remains unrepealed on their statute- 
book. But, as the church is infallible, the theory, of course, must be 
heretical ; and who knows but that it is reserved for the Georgetown 
College to prove it by their observatory? We will see. 
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PUSEYISM—A SATIRE. 


PART II. 


The paternity of Puseyism considered.—Papistical claim. Is it ex-papistical? Can- 
not be proved to be.-—The English pedigree either papistical or presbyterial.—Re- 
proof of Puseyism, and its anti-scriptural claim.—Advice. 


[Puseyite.| Prelates are clever men. (1) [PRESBYTERIAN.] So 
is yon priest, 
In vice excelling, not in learning least. 
This one, well versed in lore, is taught at Rome, (2) 
Drinks in his notions near St. Peter’s dome; (3) 
The former come from Oxford, on the Thames, 5 
A place renowned for many learned fanes. 
He drilled at Rome would have the world believe 
‘That all Rome’s sons from Peter did receive (4) 
Power to release, to bind, to save or kill, 
Ad libitum, i. e., at their own will; 10 
Possessing sub-divine authority 
Bestowed on popes, (the learned can’t deny,) 
Each pope conferred the same on future popes ; 
And no poor soul that e’er for heaven hopes 


Must dare dispute this priestly power and rule, 15 
But if he does—why, he’s an arrant fool. 
The popes’’—so chimes his dogg’rel song—“‘ conferred 


Heaven’s grace episcopally. ’T would be absurd 

To question the existence of a power 

Before which earth’s most mighty kings did cower. 20 
Then, surely, its transmission is as plain 

As any point can be to reas’ning men. 

For, ages after ages, ’neath the rod 

Of those who were His Regents, owned of God, 

All Christendom submitted with good grace, 25 
Confessing homage to our priestly race. 

What arms more potent can the world reveal 

Than Peter’s ‘keys’—the fisherman’s strong ‘seal?’ ”’ (5) 


This papist-gab some Puseyites deride; 
Yet easier ’tis to scout than set aside: 30 
His premise grant, the consequence is true ; 
His logic bold has biinded not a few: 
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Where is the flaw? Come, show it, sir; be quick: 
Ah, you confess it—in the mud you stick. 


Who were your bishops? Whence did they derive 


The power they used? How did they e’er contrive 
To exercise the functions they possessed 
As ministers of Heaven by all confessed ? 


[Pus.] ‘‘Oh, we deduce, most happily, our claim 
From men of better than a Popish name: 
With such as you described, (6) affinity 
We reprobate with unanimity ; 
No part or lot have we with such a church,— 
Long, long ago we left her in the lurch: 
Our bishops their authority all drew 
From bishops called of God—wise, holy, true. 
Tis said our first were some ordained by Paut, (7) 
When by his preaching broken was the thrall 
Of Druid rites; or, if not by his hands, 
We had pure bishops when we broke the bands 
Of Romish tyranny in Harry’s reign, (8) 
A prince the first to vindicate our claim ; 
And long before the Popish power was broke, 
Our church internally denied the yoke 
Of the old harlot: bishops of her own 
She always had, distinct from those of Rome. 
From these, through these non-papal, holy hands 
We have all ord’nances that God commands. 
Why need we prove our ordinations valid, 
’Gainst all the gibes of Presbyterians squalid?” 


[Pres.] Hold; not so fast: imagination, sir, 
Oft boasts a vict’ry ere sound reason stir ; 
Him that first opes his cause the ear will heed, 
His case is plain, until his neighbor plead. 


Where were your bishops at the conquest? Ha? 
Were they then slaughtered or deposed, say? (9) 


If we give faith to ‘ Peranzabuloe,’’ (10) 
Most British bishops died by one fell blow, 
When Popish Austin called for Saxon sword 
And spilled their blood around the festal board. 
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This was before the conquest, near a time 
When Saxon kings were placed in saintly shrine. 


Where were your bishops, (anti-papal,) too, 
When Wicktirre lived, and good old CopHam true? 
Slain by a bigot king, though brave, yet fierce 
Toward all who would not Popish mass rehearse. (11) 


Was your church Popish when weak Lackland swayed 
A sceptre, but his Lord the Pope obeyed? (12) 


Who was your last ordainer sent from Rome, 
Ordained by tainting Popish hands? (Was’t Pore?) (13) 
And sent to England to confer on some 
Graces which only from ‘‘ the Whore” could come? 


You cannot make it out, sir; all you ’ve said 
Does but betray your weakness on this head: 
Taints now and then imported—flaws, flaws, flaws, 
Proclaim confusion to your boastful cause. (14) 
Grant but the Papist’s futile, felon whim, (15) 
That “grace episcopal must flow through him 
Who waits beside the altars of the church,’’— 

He gains the vict’ry over you by much. 

He shows his ‘‘chain’’ unbroken; yours is snapped 
By more than one misfortune that has happed. 
Your line is terminated here and there, 

And then begins again you know not where. 


To give an instance: ’Tis put forth as true, 
By those who honestly declare they knew, 
That when no bishops had been spared in war 
By Danes who ravaged England near and far, 
From Scotland certain PRESBYTERS were sent 
Direct to England, with this sole intent, 
To constitute new bishops: more than one 
Were free their presbyterial pow’r to own. 
Ordained, these were your bishops, whose successors 
Transmitted grace to its now owned possessors. 
But, see! those Scottish dishops, ArpaN and Finan, 
Were simple presbyters!—the presbyterial clan 
Taints your pure prelacy where’er you track it, 


Putting the whole ‘“ succession”’ in a racket. (16) 
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Now trace your pedigree: from Rome ’tis come, 
And with it all the vileness and the scum 

Of old Rome’s whoredoms,—of the Harlot’s cup 
All your prelatic bishops once did sup; 

Else comes it through another, humbler source— 
Through elders—CaLDEE PRESBYTERS: its course 
Ts muddy, therefore, and confounds your claim ; 
Do what you will, you can’t wash out the stain. 
Now take your choice: with Papal felons side, 
Else from those foes of God and man divide; 

Own that you find your claim stretch’d, strain’d, threadbare, 
Allow that others grace with you may share ; 

Unite with Protestants in Truth’s great cause, 

With fellow-Christians vindicate her laws, 

And show, despite the forms of outward rule, 

You ’re one with them in Jesus Christ’s true ‘“ school.” 


But, oh! if bigot still, (thy mind the same,) 
Go, round the earth thy dogma loved proclaim ; 
Go, tell good pastors they deserve the rod, 

They violate the high commands of God, 

‘Who still refuse to own a prelate’s sway 
Needful or gifts or graces to convey ;”’ 

Unsettle thus the happy laws of grace, (17) 
Declare it doubtful to the chosen race 

Of God’s blest people over all the earth 

Whether more needful that alhneedful “birth” 
By Spirit’s power, or union with a church 
Whose claims prescriptive human laws enforce— 
To ‘“death”’ consign those not to prelates joined, 
As never Christians, worse than heathen-kind! (18) 


*Vaunt! wanton boaster, bigot-bishop, brute ! 
Who, setting naught by Scripture, will dispute 
The hope the gospel gives the humble poor, 
Because he bows not at your ghostly door! 
Go, prate to Papists, ignorant and blind; 

But think not thus to stultify the mind 

Of those who love the Word of God, and look 
For light and comfort to that holy book. 

Their faith is founded on the promise sure— 
A rock above the reach of priestly power, 
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A rock which has defied the assaults of hell, 

And gives defence to those who on it dwell. 150 
Our faith is based upon the word of God— 

Of Him who rules the nations with his rod. 

Thou may’st in doubt still hesitate below, 

And flounder in TRapITION’s muddy slough; (19) 

The height we happily may reach by grace 155 
Is not attained by prelate-cringing race, 

(Prelates and popes ?—alack, they here give place!) 

Nor know the joy all truth-born spirits find 

By love and faith and hope to Jesus join’d. 


Go, Puseyite, and make thy calling sure,— 160 
Go, and take lessons from God’s humble poor ; 
Learn this great truth, placed fair in Heaven’s decrees, 
‘*Thou may’st thyself, thou may’st the world well please, 
But yet from highest places thou may’st fall, 
And hell may be thy portion after all, 165 
And will be, if repentance, faith, and love 
Do not prepare thy soul for joys above.” 
These absent, churchly titles, oh, how vain! 
All false assumptions, all thy priestly claim, 
All worse than useless—where the heart’s at fault, 170 
In Heaven’s just chancery not worth a groat. 





NOTES. 


(1) Line 1. “Clever,”’ used here in the sense in which it is always 
employed in England—talented, smart, hence able to maintain a cause 
intelligently and plausibly. 

(2) Line 3. ‘Taught at Rome.” The college of the society ‘“‘De 
propaganda fide”’ is the great Alma Mater of the Popish priests who 
bless America and other countries with their vile presence. How far 
it is safe for a free government to allow such men to officiate as minis- 
ters of a religion which binds the conscience in subserviency to the 
priesthood, which priesthood has never taken an oath of allegiance to 
that government, but continues subservient to a foreign despot, is a 
grave question, which well deserves the consideration of our legisla- 
tors and rulers. 

(3) Line 4. ‘St. Peter’s dome’’—the great Church of St. Peter at 
Rome, in whose erection the millions of money raised by the sale of 
indulgences about the commencement of the 16th century were mostly 
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absorbed. The dome is said to be now cracking. Popery was cracked 
long since. 

(4) Line 8. From Peter, &c. It is very doubtful whether the 
Apostle Peter was ever at Rome. (Comp. Gieseler Ch. Hist., per. 1, 
§27, vol. 1, p.52, note 5; Neander Ch. Hist., p. 118; D. F. Bacon’s 
Lives, p. 215-233.) As regards his primacy, it was never acceded to 
during the first ages of the church, and was often denied even in late 
times by the Italian, African, and Spanish churches. (Gieseler, §66, 
note 7; Neander, p..109; Gies., §92, note 26; §115, vol. 1, p. 339-342, 
and notes; McCrie’s Hist. of Ref. in Spain, p. 15-25; do. Ref. in 
Italy, p. 9, 10; Neander Plant. and Training, &c., p. 75, 210-216; 
Calvin’s Institutes, bk. iv, ch. iv, v, vi; Whateley’s Kingdom of Chr., 
&c., p. 25-29, and note C.) The scriptural argument against Peter’s 
supremacy does not so much rest upon any Protestant interpretation of 
Matt. 16, 18, (and some of these interpretations are wide of the mark: 
comp. Doddridge, Scott, &c., Horne’s Introduction, vol. 2, p. 561, &vo. 
ed., and see Bloomfield and Kuinoel ad loc.,) or of John 21, 15-17, 
but upon the general tenor of sacred Scripture: 

1. The testimonies in the Old Testament respecting the foundation 
on which the church is built. (Comp. reference in Bagster’s Bible on 
Matt. 16, 18, Eph. 2, 20, and Isai. 26, 4, margin.) 

2. The testimony of the New Testament on the same topic. (Eph. 
2,20; I Pet. 2, 6; Matt. 21, 41; [Ps. 118, 22;] Acts 4, 11; Rev. 
22, 16; &c.) 

3. The undeniable parity of Peter with the other apostles during 
our Lord’s life. (Matt. 10,2; 18, 23; [20, 26: see Kuinoel.]} ) 

4, Our Lord’s frequent reproof of the idea that one of his apostles 
was superior to another. (See Matt. 20, 24-28, and parallel places.) 

5. Peter’s fall, denial of his master, and his restoration: consider all 
the circumstances. 

6. The total silence of Scripture in regard to Peter’s assuming the 
supremacy, either (a) in his teaching or (b) in his actual governing. 

7. The absence of anything in the gospel of Mark on this subject— 
a gospel written, as Eusebius and Ireneus affirm, under Peter’s eye. 

8. The evident want of supremacy (a) in the circumstances attend- 
ing the choice of Matthias, (Acts 1, 23-26,)—he being chosen in the 
room of Judas by Jot, and by the body of the disciples, (See Bloomfield 
ad Joc. Mosheim Ch. Hist., &c.;) (b) in his being delegated to visit 
Samaria, (Acts 4, 18-25;) (c) in his taking council of the brethren, 
and not acting sua voluntate on his own responsibility about the bap- 
tism of Cornelius, &c., (Acts 10, 47;) (d) in the fact that the disciples 
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disputed with him about that act, and called him to account for it, 
(Acts 11, 2-18;) (e) his parity in the council, (Acts 15, 7-23.) 

9. Paul’s reproving him. (Gal. 2, 11-21.) 

10. His being declared by Paul only an equal (a) of James and 
John, (Gal. 2, 6-9,) (b) of himself, (Gal. 2, 6-9,) (c) and an equal of 
others, (I Cor. 9, 5.) 

11. Paul’s constant assertion of his being responsible to no living 
man, but only to Christ himself, (Gal. 1, 1,) and his always acting 
upon this principle. 

12. Peter was counted the apostle of the ‘circumcision, (Gal. 2, 7, 
9; I Pet. 1, 1:) “he would be primate of the Jews, were he of any,” 
(Calvin ad Gal. 2, 7-9.) 

13. Peter’s probable dwelling at Antioch, or at Babylon: hence 
more likely primate, or, as he calls himself, “presbyter-bishop,” of 
either one of those places. 

14. Peter’s renunciation of every such prominence as that ascribed 
to him by Papists—(a) admitting Paul’s teaching to be equal with his 
own, (II Pet. 3, 15, 16;) (b) giving himself the humble title of co- 
presbyter, (I Pet. 5, 1: compare If John, v. 1, and III John, v. 1, 
Apoc. 4, 4, 10, &c.,) declaring at the same time that he was not a 
master, but only an example and an under-shepherd. 

15. The absence of any reference by James, Jude, or John, in 
their epistles, to the supposed superiority of Peter. 

16. No notice of Peter’s supremacy is taken in the Apocalypse—a 
book written after Peter’s decease. 

17. The rejection of this dogma is nowhere in Scripture declared a 
sin. 

Beside these scriptural considerations, history and the fathers dis- 
prove the supremacy of Peter. (See Barrow on the Pope’s Suprem- 
acy; Essay in Protestant Review, Philad., July, 1846, by Rev. James 
Nourse; &c.) 

(5) Lines 19-28. How successfully, by fraud, perjury, simony, ar- 
rogance, and violence, the popes of Rome attained to power, and, age 
after age, embroiled the kingdoms of Europe in contests with each 
other, or in civil convulsions, every ecclesiastical and political history 
of the middle ages details. (See Mosheim, Gieseler, &c.; histories of 
France and Germany.) When other means would not avail to accom- 
plish the designs of the papacy, monks could administer poison. Thus 
Henry VII of Germany, A. D. 1313, was poisoned in Italy, in eating 
the sacrament, by a Dominican monk. (See Gieseler, vol. 3, p. 9; see 
art. on Gregory VII, Eclectic Magazine, N. York, June, 1849, p. 
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179-200; Ranke’s Hist. of the Popes; Bower’s Hist. of the Popes; 
Louis M. de Cormevin, Crimes, &c., of the Popes; Dowling’s Hist. of 
Romanism.) In regard to Peter’s ‘‘ keys,”’ Julius IT, the most warrior- 
like of all the popes, is said to have declared that for his enemies he 
would cast Peter’s keys into the Tyber, and try what Paul’s sword 
would do; and, by his ambition, wars were kindled in Italy which 
cost the lives of a million of mankind. Through all the different pe- 
riods of their history down to the present day, with a kind of sarcastie, 
grinning contempt of public opinion, the popes add the seal of ‘the 
fisherman’”’ to their bulls, epistles, &c. 

(6) Line 42. Described—i. e., in Part I. 

(7) Line 47. Ordained by Paul. See, in regard to Paul’s supposed 
visit to Britain, Bp. Short’s Hist. of Ch. of Eng’d, ch. 1, §2; Town- 
send Chr. Arrangement of N. Test., ch. xv, §2. 

(8) Line 51. Im Harry’s reign. King Henry VIII, who, having 
abused Luther, for which he was complimented by Leo X with the 
title of ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,’ broke peace with Leo’s successor, 
Adrian VI, because of his refusal to sanction Henry’s divorce of his 
consort, Catharine of Arragon, and, renouncing the jurisdiction of the 
popes, proclaimed himself the Heap of the Chureh of England—a 
prerogative which belongs, by succession, with something of an equiv- 
ocal character, to Aer present Majesty. What sort of heads some of 
those anointed and martyred kings have been, see in Heneage’s Hist. 
of the Courts of England. 

(9) Lines 65, 66. The conquest. When William I, of Normandy, 
instigated by the Pope, and sustained by the priesthood generally, in- 
vaded England and subdued the Saxons. Concerning William’s meas- 
ares, Bp. Short says, (Hist. of Ch. of Eng., §52,) ‘‘Much tyranny 
seems to have been exercised towards the chief members of the Church 
of England, many of whom were expelled from the benefices, or 
frightened into voluntary resignation. William was very cruel, as 
well as politically wise.” Admitting that British bishops of pure ex- 
traction had existed at this period, the taint of Rome now poured in 
and overwhelmed all purity. 

(10) Line 67. ‘‘Peranzabuloe”—the title of a book written by a 
clergyman of the Church of England not long since, intended to prove 
the antiquities of that church, and its derivation from primitive bish- 
ops, and to prove that when, in the reign of Henry VIII, the church 
repudiated the pope’s authority, she only came back to her primitive 
episcopal purity. The writer, however, asserts that when Austin (the 
second St. Augustine) converted the Saxons to Christianity, he en- 
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deavored to persuade the ancient British bishops to submit to Rome. 
They declined, and were slaughtered, at the conclusion of a feast, to 
the number of several thousands. Some, however, escaped. A dif- 
ferent account is given by others. (See Penny Magazine—* Austin.’’) 

(11) Line 76. Wickliffe was patronized by Lord Cobham, who was 
afterwards put to death by Henry V. (See Gieseler, per. iii, div. iii, 
ch. vii, §123; Milner Ch. H., cent. xv, ch. 1; Fox Bk. of Martyrs.) 

(12) Line 78. Lackland—a nickname of King John, during whose 
reign Pope Innocent HI put the kingdom under an interdict, and did 
not remove it until John submitted to his authority. (See Dowling’s 
Hist. of Rom.) John quarrelled with the Pope about the induction of 
Stephen Laryton into the see ef Canterbury; but, after the Pope had 
given England to Philip of France, who was preparing to invade it, 
John, to avert the storm, obliged himself and his heirs to pay annually 
a large sum of money to the pope, in acknowledgment of the pope’s 
jurisdiction and authority. He resigned his crown and sceptre to the 
pope’s legate, who kept them ten days and then restored them. The 
whole kingdom thus lay prostrate, ecclesiastically and politically, un- 
der the pope. (Mosheim’s Ch. H., cent. xiii, pt. 11, ch. ii, §8; Giese- 
ler; &c.) 

(13) Line 80. Cardinal Pole was authorized by the pope to act as 
his legate, and was, after much delay, admitted by Mary and placed 
in the see of Canterbury. (See Short’s Hist. of Church of England, 
chap. vii.) 

(14) Line 86. In order to sustain the high-church prelatical argu- 
ment in regard to the uninterrupted apostolical succession, it is indis- 
pensable to be proved that not the least taint has ever come in. The 
futility of such a notion may be seen exposed in Dr. Miller’s book on 
the Christian Ministry, ch. xi, &c. See also Archbishop Whateley’s 
Kedm. of Chr. Del., p. 58, 59, Philad. ed., who says: ‘‘ There is nota 
minister in all Christendom who is able to trace up with any degree of 
certainty his own spiritual pedigree: this sacramental virtue, if a single 
link of the chain be faulty, must [on high-church principles] be utterly 
nullified ever after, in respect to all the links that hang on that one. 
The poisonous taint of informality, if it once creep in undetected, will 
spread the infection of nullity to an indefinite and irremediable extent. 
And who can undertake to pronounce that, during the dark ages, no 
such taint ever was introduced? Irregularities could not have been 
wholly excluded without a perpetual miracle. We find recorded 
the grossest irregularities in respect to discipline and form,—of the 
prevalence of every kind of disorder and reckless disregard of the 
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decency which the apostle enjoins, &c.’’ (Compare also Coleman’s 
Primitive Church, p. 211-213: see also Edinburg Review; and Eclec- 
tic Magazine, N. York, Feb., 1845.) 

(15) Line 87. Called “felon whim,’ because this notion has been 
the father of all the encroachments and robberies of the Church of 
Rome. 

(16) Line 108. This account of the visit of Caldee presbyters is 
detailed by Mr. Barnes in his ‘‘ Apostolic Church,” p. 125-127. It is 
related first by the venerable Bede, who knew ‘that, at the request of 
Oswald, King of Northumberland, certain presbyters came into Eng- 
land from Columbana, the Caldee monastery in Scotland, and ordained 
bishops in England. Episcopal blood was thus early and extensively 
contaminated in England.’ Thus it is a veritable fact that presbyte- 
rial ordination is one of the sturdy pillars which support the vast fabric 
of the establishment of Great Britain. ‘No matter if only two bish- 
ops were thus ordained: the contamination, having been communicated 
more than eleven hundred years ago, has doubtless diffused itself so 
extensively, from bishop to bishop, that not a single prelate in Great 
Britain can prove that he has escaped the infection.’’ (Baxter in 
Barnes, p. 126.) No, nor anywhere else where the English language 
is spoken. 

(17) Line 131. Laws of grace—i. e., those rules, terms, or com- 
mands, which are imperative on the seeker of salvation—acceding to 
which, and obeying them, he becomes an accepted child of God,— 
e. g., Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. (Comp. 
Acts 2, 37; 17, 31; Rom. 3, 20-30; 5, 1-10; 8, 10, 14-17; 26, 30.) 

(18) Line 138. This would appear to be the opinion of many of 
the high-church party. They speak much more favorably of the hea- 
then than of those whom they sillily in this country call dissenters. 
(See Bp. Ravenscroft Vindication, &c., p. 31; Rice’s Review, p. 
166-168.) 

(19) Line 154. Tradition. Ah, after all, it is the supposed value 
of tradition which makes Puseyism and high-churchism so arrogant 
and termagant. On the value of tradition, see Goode’s Rule of Faith; 
Bp. Meade’s Serm, at consecration of Elliott, App., ch. vi, &¢; Knapp 
Christian Theol. Introd., sect. vii; Chillingworth’s Works, p. 164, 
215-217, 465. 
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SHALL WE RECOGNISE EACH OTHER AFTER DEATH? 


It is argued, in support of the affirmative of the question, that, in 
a state of blessedness, the recognition of friends must be an essential 
thing,—for without it our happiness would be incomplete, and it is not 
reasonable to suppose the Almighty Father would deprive those whom 
it is his pleasure to bless and make happy, of so important an ingredi- 
ent; that we cannot well imagine that we would even recognise our- 
selves—that is, possess a consciousness of our own identity—if we could 
recognise no others. The arguments from Scripture are not many, nor 
conclusive. It is thought, however, that the doctrine may be inferred 
from the desire of our Saviour that his disciples might be with him; 
and from the fact that Moses and Elias, in the vision on the mountain, 
were recognised by the disciples who were with our Saviour; and also 
from the parable of Dives and Lazarus—Abraham and they appearing 
to know each other,—&c. 

On the other hand, it is contended that most of those passages of 
Scripture relied on in support of the affirmative of the proposition are 
parabolical, and that such language was employed by Christ probably 
for the sake only of clear illustration of the principles he was aiming 
to inculcate; being agreeable to the popular notions, it was more easily 
understood and more forcible than any other mode of expression; 
that it does not follow that because we may not recognise others we 
should not be conscious of our own identity. What is it, it is asked, 
that it is supposed may be recognised? Is it the physical or the intellec- 
tual being? All we know here of each other’s person is physical; that 
is, our recognition of each other is derived through the medium of the 
senses. Impressions are made on the mind by physical perceptions, 
and we recognise persons only by the recollection of those impres- 
sions; that a recognition of the person through the mind, or intellect, 
or soul, divested of corporality, is not to be conceived of; and if that 
which may be recognised shall be corporeal—the spiritual body of 
which St. Paul speaks—must it not resemble our appearance on earth, 
to be recollected? If so, at what period of this life? Will we know 
each other as we were when we last parted, or as we were before? 
Will those who have lived to be old appear in youth or old age? 
Will children who were separated from their parents when the latter 
were yet young and handsome recognise them in that appearance, and 
those who only knew them in decrepitude recognise them in that con- 
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dition? Often, in this life, after a lapse of years, we meet with those 
we once knew intimately, but now cannot recognise them, nor they 
us; yet we are conscious of our own identity. 

It is farther contended, that the argument that such recognition must 
be essential in heaven to happiness is a begging of the question, as it 
cannot be made to appear that such is the fact; that, on the contrary, 
(it is argued,) a recognition of each other in heaven is not necessary 
to our happiness, because it is reasonably supposed that in such a place 
all our affections will be sublimated,—we will meet none there but 
congenial souls, all loving each other with perfect love,—no difference 
in degree,—all being alike innocent, and pure, and holy, all will love 
and be loved alike. If recognition be the effect of memory and im- 
pressions on the mind, must we not be conscious of the absence as well 
as the presence of friends? And should we find ourselves in the place 
of the blessed, possessed of the power of recognition of friends, and 
miss some of those we would most wish to see, could we be happy in 
. their eternal absence? and, if unhappy for their loss, could our condition 
be heaven? If relatives and friends should be recognised in heaven, 
is it not reasonable to suppose our affections would be stronger for them 
than for any others? We would certainly prefer them. What, then, 
under such circumstances, would prevent heaven from being divided like 
this earth into families and clans, with that same selfishness which 
destroys the happiness of this world? Is it not more rational to sup- 
pose heaven will be composed of one family undivided in affection, 
where none will be found but pure and congenial spirits, recognising 
each other by the instinct of reciprocal and perfect love? Here souls 
will meet souls in perfect recognition of reciprocal affection, who on 
earth lived strangers to each other; while those impure and unconge- 
nial spirits which nevertheless were dear to us on earth from association 
and the ties of blood, will be absent without our knowledge. A pro- 


vision of this kind, it strikes us, would be consonant with the character 


of a merciful God. 
The misery of the damned might, indeed, be increased by a recog- 


nition of each other; but we cannot conceive how it could add to the 


happiness of the blessed. Surely there can be no need of it im 
heaven. 
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EXTRACT 


From chapter 20 of Llorente’s* History of the Spanish Inquisition. 


The second .4uto-da-fe of Valladolid took place on the Sth of Octo- 
ber, in the same year, 1559; it was still more splendid than the first, 
on account of the presence of Philip IJ. The inquisitors had waited 
his return from the Low Countries, to do him honor in this grand 
festival. 

Thirteen persons, with a corpse and an effigy, were burnt, and six- 
teen admitted to reconciliation. The king was accompanied by his 
son, his sister, the Prince of Parma, three ambassadors from France, 
the Archbishop of Seville, the Bishops of Palencia and Zamora, and 
other bishops elect; there were also present, the constable and admiral, 
the dukes de Naxara and d’Arcos, the Marquis de Denia, afterwards 
Duke of Lerma, the Marquis d’Astorga, and the Count de Urena, af- 

‘terwards Duke of Ossuna, the Count de Benavente, the Count de 
Buendia, the last grandmaster of the military order of Montesa, Don 
Louis Borgia, the Grand Prior of Castile and Leon, a knight of the or- 
der of St. John of Jerusalem, Don Antonio de Toledo, son and brother 
to the Dukes of Alva; several other grandees of Spain, not named in 
the verbal-process of this execution, and many persons of lower rank; 
the Countess de Ribadabia, and other ladies of distinction, besides the 
councils, the tribunals, and other authorities. 

The sermon on the faith was preached by the Bishop of Cuenca: 
the Bishops of Palencia and Zamora degraded the condemned priests; 
and the inquisitor-general, the Archbishop of Seville, demanded and 
received from the king the same oath which had been administered te 
Don Carlos. The condemned persons were: 

Don Carlos de Seso, a noble of Verona, son to the bishop of Pla- 
cenza in Italy, and one of the most noble families in the country; he 
was forty-three years of age, passed for a learned man, who had rendered 
great services to the emperor, and had held the office of Corregidor of 
Toro. He married Donna Isabella de Castilla, daughter of Don Francis 
de Castilla, who were descended from the king Don Pedro the 
cruel. After his marriage he settled at Villamediana, near Logrono. 
He there cpenly preached heresy, and was the principal author of the 











* He was the Secretary to the Inquisition for a number of years, and died near 
Madrid. 
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progress of Lutheranism at Valladolid, Palencia, Zamora, and the 
boroughs depending on those cities. He was arrested at Logrono, and 
taken to the secret prisons of Valladolid. He answered the requi- 
sition of the fiscal on the 28th of June, 1558. His sentence was com- 
municated to him on the 7th of October, 1559, and he was told to pre- 
pare to suffer death on the following day. De Seso asked for ink and 
paper, and wrote his confession, which was entirely Lutheran ; he said 
that this doctrine, and not that taught by the Roman Church, which 
had been corrupted for several centuries, was the true faith of the gos- 
pel; that he would die in that belief, and that he offered himself to 
God in memory of the passion of Jesus Christ. It would be difficult 
to express the vigor and energy of his writing, which filled two 
sheets of paper. De Seso was exhorted during the night, and on the 
morning of the 8th, but without success; he was gagged, that he 
might not have the power of preaching his doctrine. When he was 
fastened to the stake, the gag was taken from his mouth, and he was 
again exhorted to confess himself; he replied with a loud voice, and 
great firmness: ‘‘If I had sufficient time, I would convince you that 
you are lost, by not following my example. Hasten to light the wood 
which is to consume me.”’ The executioners complied, and De Seso 
died impenitent. 

Pedro de Cazalla, curate of the parish of Pedrosa; he was the bro- 
ther of Augustin Cazalla, and aged thirty-three. He was arrested on 
the 23d of April, 1558, and confessed that he was a Lutheran. He 
demanded to be reconciled, but was sentenced to be relaxed, because 
he had preached the heretical doctrine. On the 7th of October he 
was informed of his sentence, but refused to confess; when he was 
fastened to the stake, he asked for a confessor, and was then strangled, 
and afterwards burnt. 

Dominic Sanchez, a priest of Villamediana, adopted the Lutheran 
heresy, after having heard De Seso and read his books. He was con- 
demned to be burnt, and followed the example of Pedro de Cazalla. 

Dominic de Roxas, a Dominican priest; he was a disciple of Bar- 
tholomew Carranza. His father was the Marquis de Poza, who had 
two children punished in the first auto-da-fe. Brother Dominic was 
forty years of age. He was taken at Calahorra, disguised as a layman; 
he had laken the habit to conceal himself from the agents of the In- 
quisition, until he could escape to Flanders, after an interview which 
he wished to have with Don Carlos de Seso. He made his first decla- 
ration before the Holy Office on the 13th of May, 1558; he was 
obliged to make several others, because he retracted in one what he 
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advanced in another; he was condemned to the torture for these re- 
cantations. Brother Dominic entreated that he might be spared the 
horrors of the guestion,* as he dreaded it more than death. This re- 
quest was granted, on condition that he would promise to reveal what 
he had hitherto concealed; he consented, and added several new dec- 
larations to the first; he afterwards demanded to be reconciled. On 
the 7th of October, he was exhorted to prepare for death; he then 
made some discoveries in favor of persons against whom he had spoken 
in the preceding examinations; but he refused to confess, and, when 
he descended from the scaffold to the auto-du-fe, he turned towards the 
king, and exclaimed, that he was going to die for the true faith, which 
was that of Luther. Philip II commanded that he should be gagged. 
He was still in that situation when he was fastened to the stake; but 
when they began to light the fire his courage failed, he demanded a 
confessor, received absolution, and was strangled. 

Juan Sanchez, a servant of Pedro de Cazalla and Donna Catherine 
Hortega; he was thirty-three years of age. The fear of being arrested 
by the Inquisition induced him to go to Valladolid, in order to escape 
to the Low Countries, under the forged name of Juan de Vibar. The 
inquisitors were informed of his intention by his letters written at Cas- 
trourdiales, addressed to Donna Catherine Hortega, while she was in 
prison. The inquisitors gave information to the king, who commis- 
sioned Don Francis de Castilla Alcalde, of the court, to arrest him. 
Sanchez was taken at Turlingen, and transferred to Valladolid, where 
he was condemned to relarution,t as a dogmatizing and impenitent Lu- 
theran. He was gagged until he was fastened to the stake. As he 
did not ask for a confessor, the pile was lighted, and when the cords 
which held him were burnt, he darted to the top of the scaffold, from 
whence he could see that several of the condemned confessed, that 
they might avoid the flames. The priests again exhorted him to con- 
fess; but, seeing that De Seso remained firm in his resolution, he returned 
and told them to add more wood, for that he would die like Don Carlos 
de Seso. The archers and executioners obeyed his injunctions, and 
he perished in the flames. 

Donna Euphrosyne Rios, a nun of the order of Santa Clara of Val- 
ladolid, was convicted of Lutheranism by twenty-two witnesses; she 
continued impenitent until she was fastened to the stake, when she 
confessed, and was strangled and burnt. 

Donna Marina de Guevara, a nun of the convent of Belen at Val- 





*Torture. {Forcing the joints asunder. 
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ladolid, of the order of Cistercians; she was related to the family of 
Poza. Marina confessed the facts, but could not avoid her condemna- 
tion, though she demanded to be reconciled. This was the more sur- 
prising, as the inquisitor-general made great efforts to save her life; he 
was the intimate friend of several of her relations, and, being informed 
that the inquisitors of Valladolid intended to condemn her, he author- 
ized Don Alphonso Tellez Giron, Lord of Montalban and cousin to 
Marina, and the Duke of Ossuna, to visit the accused, and press her to 
confess what she denied and the witnesses affirmed; but Marina said 
that she could not add anything to what she had already declared. 
She was condemned to be relaxed, but the sentence was not imme- 
diately published, as it was the custom to do so only on the day before 
the wuto-da-fe ; and, as the rules of 1541 allow the sentence of death 
to be revoked if the criminals repent before they are given up to sec- 
ular justice, the inquisitor-general sent Don Alphonso Giron a second 
time to his cousin, to exhort her to confess all and avoid death. This 
conduct of Valdes displeased the inquisitors of Valladolid, who spoke 
of it as a singular and scandalous preference. Valdez applied to the 
Supreme Council, which commanded that the visit should be made in 
the presence of one or two inquisitors. This last attempt did not suc- 
ceed better than the first: Marina persisted in her declaration, and was 
burnt. 

Donna Catherine de Reinoso, a nun in the same convent, Donna 
Margaret de Santisteban, and Donna Maria de Miranda, nuns of Santa 
Clara at Valladolid, were likewise strangled and burnt as Lutherans. 

Pedro de Sotelo and Francis d’Almarzo suffered the same punish- 
ment for Lutheranism, with Francis Blanco, a New Christian, who 
had abjured Mahometanism, and had afterwards fallen into error. 

Jane Sanchez, of the class of women called Beates, was condemned 
as a Lutheran; when she was informed of her sentence, she cut her 
throat with a pair of scissors, and died impenitent some days after in 
prison. Her corpse was taken to the auto-da-fe on a bier, and burnt, 
with her effigy. 

Sixteen persons were condemned to penances. I shall only men- 
tion those distinguished for their rank or the nature of their trials. 

Donna Isabella de Castilla, the wife of Don Carlos de Seso, volun- 
tarily confessed that she had adopted some of her husband’s opinions ; 
she was condemned to wear the san-benito, to be imprisoned for life, 
and to be deprived of her property. 

Donna Catherine de Castilla, the neice of the above, suffered the 
same punishment. 
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Donna Francisca de Zuniga Reinoso, sister to Donna Catherine, who 
was burnt in the same aufo-da-fe, and a nun in the same convent, was 
condemned, with Donna Philippina de Heredia and Donna Catherine 
d’ Alcaraz, two of her companions, to be deprived of the power of vo- 
ting in her community, and prohibited from going out of the convent. 

Antonio Sanchez, an inhabitant of Salamanca, was punished as a 
false witness; it was proved that he had deposed falsely for the pur- 
pose of causing a Jew to be burnt: he was condemned to receive two 
hundred stripes, was deprived of half his property, and sent to the 
galleys for five years. The compassion of the inquisitors for this sort 
of criminals is an incontestable fact, although they did not hesitate to 
condemn heretics to death if they had only concealment or an in- 
sincere repentance to reproach them with. 

Pedro d’ Aguilar, a shearer, born at Tordesillas, pretended to be an 
alguazil of the Inquisition, and appeared at Valladolid with the wand 
of the Holy Office on the day of the celebration of the first auto-da-fe ; 
he afterwards went to a town in the province of Campos, where he 
3 said that he was commissioned to open the tomb of a bishop, and take 
? the bones to be burnt in an auto-da-fe, as belonging to a man who had 
: died in the Judaic heresy, Pedro was condemned to receive four 

hundred stripes, to have his property confiscated, and to be sent to the 
4 galleys for life. This affair proves that the inquisitors considered it a 
a much greater crime to pretend to be an alguazil of the Holy Office than 
to bear false witness, and to cause the death of a man, the confiscation 
ef his property, and the condemnation of his posterity to infamy! 

Such is the history of the two celebrated autos-da-fe of Valladolid, 
of which so much has been said, although nothing certain was known 
of them. It is an interesting circumstance that the Inquisition was at 
the same time proceeding against forty-five persons distinguished for 
their rank or personal qualities: of these forty-five persons, ten had 
been arrested. It is not to be supposed that the inquisitors only pros- 
ecuted these persons: the trial of Carranza, Archbishop of Seville, was 
the origin of a great number against bishops and other distinguished in- 
q dividuals. I have confined myself to those of which I could consult 
4 the papers; it would be a task beyond the strength of one man to read 
q all that have accumulated in the archives. 
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EXTRACT 






From a speech of Dr. Don Antonio Ruiz de Padron, (who was a “ qual- 

ified minister” of the terrible Inquisition, and therefore well prepared 
to paint it in its true colors,) delivered before the Cortez, the 18th 
January, 1813. 







Here a new scene of horror presents itself, which offers violence 
to Christian ears. I will fancy myself viewing the most obstinate 
heretic, the most daring apostate, or the most rebellious Jew. He has 
either confessed or is convicted. In the first case, after a thousand 
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mysterious questions, sentence is passed on him. But in the second, 
besides confinement in the most obscure dungeons, bereft of all human 
consolation, torments are employed on him, to extort confessions, so 
horrible that human nature shudders at them. A pulley hung from 
the roof, through which a strong rope is passed, is the first spectacle 
that presents itself to the eyes of the unhappy man. The ministers of 
the Inquisition load him with chains, tie to his ankles one hundred 
pounds of iron; they turn in his arms on his back, and bind them with 
a cord; they manacle his wrists with a thong; they hoist him aloft, 
and let him fall violently with a jerk twelve times,—which is suffi- 
cient to dislocate the most robust frame. But if he still does not con- 
fess what the inquisitors require, the tortures of the rack await him,— 
where, bound by the feet and hands, the wretched victim sustains 
eight blows; and if he still maintains his innocence, they cause him to 
swallow immense quantities of water, to make him experience the 
pains of the drowned. But this is not sufficient: the bloody scene is 
at length completed by the torments of the brazier, where his naked 
feet, anointed with fat, and secured in stocks, are cruelly fried by a 
slow fire. * * * My pen resists those horrible descriptions, which 
can only be compared to the feasts of the Anthropophagi or the canni- 
bals of the South. 

Rome, the famous Rome—accustomed, in the days of her greatest 
relaxation, to the most cruel spectacles, in the sanguinary combats of 
the Gladiators—shuddered at the punishment of the donfire, as the 
most horrible of all. But the Holy Office is horrorized at nothing, 
when treating of heretics. And should they be Jews, sure they were 
of the bonfire. ‘Give me a Jew, and I will return him to you roasted,” 
was the barbarous phrase which the inhuman Lucero, Inquisitor of 
Cordova, had incessantly in his mouth. 

I must not omit, sire, that its authority extends even to the regions 
of the dead. How often has it not ordered the sepulchre to be exca- 
vated, to unbury the skeletons of those whom it has suspected to have 
died in heresy, to throw them into the flames! Mournful relics of the 
human lineage! Lamentable trophies of death! Respectable shades 
of those who perhaps have passed to another life in innocence, the 
victims of calumny, rancor, or revenge !—[ Christian Disciple, vols. 1 
and 2, 1813 and 1814.] 
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 NOTICE—TO OUR READERS. 


Ir is now very probable that this work will be continued, either here 
or in Baltimore. If in Baltimore, it will be under the direction of the 


Rev. J. P. Carrer. It will still advocate the cause of independence, 
and the cause of tHe Brate—which, indeed, are one. 


-_ We hope each of our subscribers will exert himself to add one or 
more to our list. 
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